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An Amusing Shorthand Publication 


T is announced that Pitman’s 
Journal is to have a new ed- 
itor. "Twas ever thus! When 
we were just beginning to en- 
joy to the fullest degree its 
peculiar—if wholly unconscious—hu- 
mor, a change is made. Perhaps you 
do not understand that remark, but 
you will if you continue to read this 
article. 

In the last number there appeared 
an article reprinted from an English 
shorthand magazine, entitled, “A 
Brief History of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand in America.” This article is too 
good to be wasted on a magazine of 
such limited circulation as Pitman’s 
Journal, and we therefore intend to 
give it greater publicity. We regret 
to say that the name of the writer of 
the article is not given, but there is 
plenty of evidence to indicate that it 
is from the pen of one of the English- 
men attached to the New York head- 
quarters of the Isaac Pitman system 
—witness the following: 

Mr. Clarence Pitman is a_ typical 
Englishman. . +. You would not 
be ten minutes in his presence until 
your first impression of “English” 
would be intensified and made perma- 
nent. He does his nationality 
credit, . He is always serious 
in business and has not even after 
sixteen years caught the American 
idea of “jollying people.along.” Do 
you readers know the meaning of the 
word “jollying”’? It is a slang English 
word, now obsolete, with an Ameri- 
can meaning, and which seems to spell 
“pleasant lying.” ; 

Assuredly, Clarence Pitman is “al- 
ways serious.” That he printed in his 
own journal such an article as the one 
we are quoting is all the evidence that 


| 
P=, 
SS 


is needed on that point. To proceed: 


In the spring of 1890 Mr. Clarence 
Pitman arrived in New York with five 
tons of instruction books and estab- 
lished a publication office. . . . From 
an English conservative point of view, 
he probably took the best method to 
build up a large and stable business 
on a secure foundation, but Americans 
would have gone to work differently 
and, as the Scotch say, “would have 
made a spoon or spoiled a horn” in 
much less time. . . . An American 
manager would have organized his of- 
fice force, spent half of his time in 
the city “drumming up business,” and 
would have put a hundred or more so- 
licitors in the field. The writer knows 
of one firm that has over 2,000 sales- 
men in forty states and territories of 
the Union. 


If Clarence Pitman had employed 
two thousand salesmen (that is, one 
for each school in the country, like 
the American concern referred to) he 
might have done more, but then the 
business would not have been “large 
and stable and secure.” Therefore the 
good old English conservative plan 
was adopted. 


Since Mr. Pitman came to New York 
there has been a forward movement 
everywhere. Cincinnati, the home of 
Benn Pitman, has begun to see a new 
light and shorthand associations are 
springing up to do honor to the “grand 
old man, “Sir Isaac” with marvelous 
rapidity. The quiet, persistent old- 
fashioned English methods of Isaac 
Pitman are bearing rich fruit and 
making some people very angry, or, 
as we would say, “very mad.” 


The “forward movement’ — where 
have we heard that phrase? The Eng- 
lish methods are still working in their 
good, old-fashioned way and making 
some people very angry—beg pardon, 
“very mad.” We haven’t heard about 
those triumphs in Cincinnati or those 
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associations “springing up to do hon- 
or’ to Sir Isaac, nor has anyone else 
—but that is a detail. 

The Quaker city of staid Philadel- 
phia is making itself heard for the 
pure Isaac Pitman. They move slow- 
ly, but the formation of societies and 
the call for phonographic textbooks 
indicate that the good city is bearing 
excellent fruit. 

We must have had a Rip Van Win- 
kle sleep. It certainly is news to learn 
of these doings in Philadelphia. If 
there is a school in Philadelphia teach- 
ing “the pure Isaac Pitman” we have 
not heard of it. 

But now we come to 
really interesting: 

But outside of New York, it is Chi- 
cago that seems to have caught the 
Isaac Pitman fever in a very virulent 
form. The great western city has 
been the home of many systems of 
shorthand—“light line,” “heavy line,” 
and no line at all—for many years, It 
is in this city that the common people 
learn a language and acquire a re- 
porting speed in shorthand in ten 
days. You slow-moving English and 
Scotch plodders need not turn up your 
aristocratic noses over this remark- 
able accomplishment. They say it, 
they print it and swear it. The high 
rate of 408 words a minute is spoken 
of lightly, and when they are at their 
best nobody can read fast enough for 
them except their wives. This is a 
city that Clarence Pitman has cap- 
tured. 

The man who wrote that is a treas- 
ure—he should be circulation manager 
of a metropolitan newspaper. “This is 
the city that Clarence Pitman has cap- 
tured.” Pardon us if we repeat it! 
Chicago evidently has been “captured” 
without knowing it. Although we 
have been in Chicago a good many 
years we never heard of a school giv- 
ing instruction in Isaac Pitman short- 
hand, and we do not believe that that 
ancient method will ever be taught 
here because even those who do not 
like Chicago admit that it is a pro- 
gressive city. It is hardly compli- 
mentary to speak of the system as a 
fever—in a virulent form. Doubtless 
some people who write it, and write 
about it, need attention. 

The sentence, “The high rate of 408 
words a minute is spoken of lightly, 
and when they are at their best no- 
body can read fast enough for them 
except their wives,” is simply con- 
temptible. This cheap bit of sarcasm 
is aimed at the talented wife of a 
well-known Pitmanic author, whose 
clear and distinct enunciation when 
dictating at an exceedingly rapid 


something 


— 


rate of speed has evoked the admira. 
tion of the profession. 

Speaking of the adoption of the 
Isaac Pitman system in the public 
schools of New York—the only achieve. 
ment of any note in the history of 


Isaac Pitman in this country during 
the past sixty years—the article says: 


The followers of Munson could not 
say anything against the easy sim- 
plicity and philosophical beauty of the 
Isaac Pitman system. But they did 
halloa so loud about its being 
“English, you know,” that their 
throats have not thoroughly healed to 
this day. Munson’s modification of 
the Isaac Pitman—that is, the edition 
of 1852 which he appropriated—was 
weighed in the balance with the pure 
Isaac Pitman and is found wanting. 
, e The atmosphere was sur- 
charged with cries of “graft,” but 
right prevailed. 

Anyone familiar with the Munson 
system will smile when he reads about 
“the philosophical beauty of the Isaac 
Pitman system.” By this time most 
people interested in the subject have 
made up their minds about the meth- 
ods by which the New York adoption 
of the Isaac Pitman was secured, and 
will admire the audacity of the phrase 
“right prevailed.” We wonder if the 
methods by which that adoption was 
secured are to be described as “good, 
old-fashioned, conservative English 
ways!” 

In the same number of Pitman’s 
Journal we find some other gems. 
Here is an answer to a correspondent: 
writers do not have 
exceptional when 
They write just a 


Isaac Pitman 
to do anything 
“pressed for time.” 
little faster, You can pity your Gra- 
ham friend and the things he has to 
do when he is “pressed.” 

That’s all—‘“write just a little fast- 
er’—so simple, so comprehensive, so 
sublime! Now we know what reply 
to make to that perennial question 
about speed—‘“write just a little fast- 
er!” We never’ thought of that. 
There’s the beauty of having a publi- 
cation like Pitman’s Journal to give 
away coruscations of wisdom. But 
this answer leaves us in feverish con- 
jecture as to what that poor Graham 
writer does when “pressed’—because 
no one has told him to “write just a 
little faster.” 

On another page in the report of a 
New York teacher’s association, which 
is—humorously enough—termed a “na- 
tional” association, Dr. William Hope 
is reported as making this significant 
admission: 
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teacher confesses that it is 
to make the student thorough- 
iliar with the correct position 
vowels. So great is this diffi- 

that not one pupil in a thousand 
calize Pitmanic shorthand ac- 
curats and quickly. 

If anyone but a prominent teacher 
of Isaac Pitman said that, how strenu- 
ous would be the denial! Another 
teacher, Mr. George W. Bird, said: 

I have found that fifty per cent of 
the errors of theory students arose 
out of the placing of the second place 
vowels 

With all these things crowded into 
one number of Pitman’s Journal, do 
you wonder that we deplore any 
change in its management which may 
in any degree lessen its value as an 
educative as well as a humorous pub- 


lication? 


Every 
difficult 





The Convention 


customary in the 
publications to 
declare that each convention 
of the National Commercial 
Teacher’s Federation was the 
greatest ever held. While the accu- 
racy of the statement may have been 
open to question in some _ instances, 
we believe it will be conceded by all 
who have been in-attendance at the 
conventions for years past that the 
meeting in Cleveland was not only 
the largest, but the most harmonious 
convention of the Federation which 
has been held up to this time. 

The large attendance was probably 
due to the place of meeting being a 
popular city, located in the center of 
a thickly populated territory, where a 
convention of the Federation has 
never hitherto been held. 

But to what shall we attribute the 
harmonious and congenial spirit which 
seemed to prevail throughout the en- 
tire convention? Doubtless it would 
be impossible to assign any one cause 
for this gratifying “era of good feel- 
ing” in commercial education. A va- 
riety of causes suggest themselves: 
the general prosperity of commercial 
schools and publishers of commercial 
textbooks, the meeting of competitors 
at the convention year after year on 
grounds of equality and in a social at- 
mosphere which eliminates friction 
and compels the recognition that “a 


T has been 
professional 


man’s a man for all that’—even 
though he may be a competitor! 

Let us hope that this spirit of tol- 
eration and goodwill may continue to 
grow as the years roll on. 





Brevities 

January is one of the best months in 

the year for clubs of subscriptions, 
*» * +. 

We appreciate the kind letters re- 
cently received from so many of our 
teacher friends. Will they all unite 
in making the annual “Roll of Honor” 
the greatest on record? 

” * * 

It was with much pleasure that we 
received a substantial club of subscrip- 
tions from Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, who 
is now principal of the Commercial 
Department of.the Lewistown High 
School, Lewistown, Pa., in which 
Gregg Shorthand has superseded the 
Isaac Pitman method. 

. a + 


Don’t neglect to make friends in 
school and out. There is no better 
social or business capital than a host of 


loyal friends. 
* * * 


The Daily Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
has an article about the increased 
space required by the Cambria Busi- 
ness College on account of the large 
enrollment of students. The addition- 
al space is to be used for the Book- 
keeping Department, while the entire 
space formerly occupied by that de- 
partment will be used for shorthand 
and typewriting instruction. The 
principal of the school, Mr. J. L. 
Holtsclaw, is to be congratulated upon 
the success of his institution. 

a * * 

The American Penman says: “It is 
only a few years ago that the schools 
were asking ‘Has touch typewriting 
been made a success in the school? Is 
it not adapted to only a few students?’ 

The modernized condition of 
schools today is owing much to the 
publishers who did not follow the pol- 
icy of furnishing the same old system 
year after year. Every school 
of worth teaches touch typewriting, 
and even the others pretend to. The 
writing speed has been increased al- 
most double. The work is done at less 
physical expense to the operator and 
everyone has been the gainer.” 
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Friendship — Emerson 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHNn R. Greca. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Do It Now 


When you've got a job to do, 

Do it now! 
If it’s one you wish was through, 

Do it now! 
If you’re sure the job’s your own, 
Just tackle it alone; 
Don’t hem and haw and groan— 

Do it now! 


Don’t put off a bit of work, 

Do it now! 
It doesn’t pay to shirk, 

Do it now! 
If you want to fill a place, 
And be useful in the race, 
Just get up and take a brace,— 

Do it now! 


Don’t linger by the way, 

Do it now! 
You'll lose if you delay, 

Do it now! 
If the other fellows wait, 
Or postpone until it’s late, 
You hit up a faster gait,— 

Do it now! 

(AND DO IT RIGHT.) 


From Our Reporting Friends 
HE following interesting letter 


was received recently from 
an ambitious and successful 
young reporter. The letter 
was well written and the 
specimen of shorthand accompanying 
it was very good, but we should like 


to have a longer sample to examine 


in the near future, so that we may 
judge of the general style in connected 
matter. 

A specimen of actual reporting 
notes will be gladly welcomed, and we 
hope that Mr. Meisenhelder will re- 
ceive his official appointment in the 
near future, as desired. 


I enclose you a list of words on a 
Separate sheet taken from the Decem- 
ber, 1906, issue of the Gregg Writer. 
You will note that I have written my 
outlines, which I think are correct, un- 


derneath the same, and have left a 
blank line underneath each word for 
you to make your correction of the 
same. 

I will, some time in the near future, 
mail you a copy of my regular report- 
ing notes, taken before Alderman Jacob 
Stager, of this city, in a murder case, 
for your consideration; providing you 
have no objections to my sending the 
same. 

I have not as yet received my ap- 
pointment as court stenographer in 
this county, but hope to receive same 
in the near future. I am stenographer 
for District Attorney James Graham 
Glessner, and as such go to the differ- 
ent hearings held at the different Al- 
dermen’s offices, and then transcribe 
my notes, and the testimony or tran- 
script is used afterwards in the trial of 
the case. I have reported numerous 
cases, and think that this is the very 
best practice that I can get; my inten- 
tion in the future being to enter the 
reportorial field. 

Hoping that you will find my out- 
lines correct and that I may hear from 
you ere long, I am 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) D. S. Meisenhelder. 


The list of words was correctly 
written with the following exceptions: 
the comma SS, representing Super- 
Supre, disjoined prefix, was substitut- 
ed for the opposite S for circu-m, in 
the word “circumpolar”; the word 
“zoology” is pronounced long O, as in 
So hence the downward hook should 
be used; “anticosmetic” may be writ- 
ten fully by the use of the disjoined 
affix “etic,”—anti-cosm-etic would be 
the shorthand form, using the dis- 
joined prefix Anti and turning S to 
the left like P, before M. The word 
“suspiration” should be written with 
the prefix directly above the R, not 
to the left of it. Note that the word 
“aquatic” has but one C. 

We shall expect to hear from Mr. 
Meisenhelder in the future, as his 
work shows promise of something 
worth while. 


Learn to Do by Doing 
From a letter that has been long de- 
layed in answering, we quote the fol- 
lowing: 


Since completing a course of book- 
keeping and stenography at a business 
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college, about two years ago, I have 
been working as stenographer, with 
the exception of about four months 
immediately after leaving school, when 
I was keeping books. During this 
time I have kept on studying short- 
hand—practicing from the plates in the 
Gregg Writer and reviewing’ the 
theory. The position I have at present 
does not give me much practice for 
speed and as a rule I average only 
about fifty letters a week, and practi- 
eally all of these may be written in 
two days. 

I desire very much to take up teach- 
ing and would like to have your ad- 
vice as to a good method of starting, 
and have you suggest the correct 
course to follow in studying to perfect 
my knowledge for teaching. I re- 
ceived a good business college educa- 
tion and am now holding a fairly good 
position as stenographer, but short- 
hand is so interesting to me that I de- 
sire to take up teaching. 

I should like to be able to get started 
in teaching without making too great 
a sacrifice in doing so at a much lower 
salary than I am now receiving as 
stenographer. 

Thanking you 
time, I am 


in advance for your 


Yours truly, 


BR. JZ. 
The Textbook 


The successful shorthand teacher re- 
quires perfect familiarity with his 
textbook. He must be able to refer 
at once to any principle and to explain 
it intelligently to his pupil. The pupil 
will be the first to notice any discrep- 
ancies in the teacher’s knowledge of 
the principles. What the teacher does 
not understand himself, he cannot ex- 
pect his pupils to understand. 

Therefore, the would-be successful 
teacher of shorthand must study his 
textbook thoroughly as the first step 
towards his chosen line of work. 


Supplementary Work 


Our correspondent states that he has 
practiced the plates in the magazine 


and reviewed his theory. This is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes. But it should 
be supplemented by a thorough study 
and review of the Progressive Exer- 
cise Book, which furnishes the most 
excellent tests obtainable in the re- 
spective lesson in the textbook. 

The Reading Exercise Book—or the 
“sreen book,” as it is known in our 
school here—affords fine practice in 
reading and in practicing to acquire 
a good style of shorthand writing. 

Some knowledge of the phrases in 
the Phrase Book will aid the teacher 
materially in imparting the principles 


—<— 


of phrase writing and in teaching the 
phrase lessons. 

The Dictionary has no place in the 
schoolroom—we mean the shorthand 
Dictionary. Some pupils are apt to 
abuse its use and adopt the forms 
from memory without knowing the 
principles of their writing. The Dic 
tionary is strictly a reference book, 
and its place is with those who have 
finished school but who have no time 
to review the text, and need such a 
book as the Dictionary for ready refer- 
ence, preferring this to adopting their 
own forms, which might be incorrect. 
But the teacher should own a Diction- 
ary and be familiar with it. 

It is evident, therefore, that there 
is much ground for the prospective 
teacher to cover before he is well 
equipped for teaching shorthand. 


A Good Style of Shorthand 

A model style of shorthand is a ne. 
cessity. The pupil is emulative and 
there will be a sufficiency of defects 
in his notes—even if small defects— 
without his acquiring any from his 
teacher. The teacher can not be too 
minute in detail when requiring ac 
curate work from his pupil, or in de 
veloping an accurate style of short- 
hand himself. Notes must be small, 
well proportioned, and as nearly artis- 
tic in form as possible, to duplicate 
the author’s writing. The pupil should 
be imbued with the idea that it is 
possible for him, as well as anyone, 
to acquire an excellent style; that all 
that is necessary is practice and ap 
plication. 


Model Blackboard Notes 

The mosi effective work, perhaps, 
can be done by the teacher on the 
blackboard. He -should spare no ef: 
forts to acquire a neat, firm black: 
board style, distinctly legible and 
graceful. After the teacher has ac 
customed himself to the use of the 
blackboard he will find it more fasci- 
nating than paper work, and in all 
probability his notes will be improved 
in general, for the reason that he has 
more scope for a free movement, and 
his fingers have no occasion to cramp 
er become rigid, as they might when 
writing on paper. At least this has 
been our experience and we believe it 
is not exceptional. In fact, we are 
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execute faster notes on the 
an on paper, in proportion to 
the effort required for execution. Of 
course, it is more tiring to the hand 
and arm if kept up for any length of 
time on the board, because they must 
be kept suspended, as it were, instead 
of resting on something, as at the 
desk. ‘The relief in blackboard writ- 
ing, from a cramped or contracted po- 
sition of the fingers and the hand and 
arm, further our contention that the 
free-hand muscular movement writer 
will be able to acquire greater speed 
than the victim of the “finger move- 
ment.” 


able to 
board t! 


The Business Training 


There is another side to the success- 
ful teaching of commercial subjects be- 
sides the theoretical side. 

The responsibility of training young 
men and women to make their way in 
the world involves more than a theo- 
retical knowledge of principles in a 
textbook, although this is the true 
foundation. The commercial teacher 
must understand the needs of the pu- 
pil from a business point of view. 
With ever so thorough a knowledge 
of principles, the student may thwart 
his opportunities for success by such 
things as a lack of business principle, 
of business deportment, or incentive, 
or by neglect of that all-important 
consideration—a business-like appear- 
ance. 

The eternal fitness of things occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the busi- 
ness world. In the execution of one’s 
work, in every detail, there is ever the 
right and the wrong way. 

In the matter of personal appear- 
ance, the choice of the applicant for a 
position may decide for or against him 
at once. No matter how unsatisfac- 
tory his work might afterwards prové 
io be, this is an after consideration. 
If he is fittingly and neatly attired and 
business-like and courteous in his man- 
ner, he will at least receive an audi- 
ence. In many instances this is half 
the battle—sometimes the battle. 

On the contrary, no matter how ca- 
pable he may be, if his appearance is 
slovenly and his manner open to criti- 
cism—reticent, blunt, or aggressive, 
perhaps—the prospective employer 
will judge his work by his appearance 


and conclude that no neat or accurate 
work could be accomplished by one so 
careless in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance—the battle is lost. 

We regret to say that in many in- 
stances this is the fault of the teacher 
or the business college which the stu- 
dent attended. Many teachers are 
themselves careless, If the pupil does 
not know better, he should be taught 
better while in school. A person of 
deficient education may make such a 
favorable impression through a pleas- 
ing, courteous manner and appearance 
that it would seem almost incredible 
that he had been lacking in his train- 
ing, and one is often willing to give 
such a person the benefit of the doubt 
when it arises. 


Value of Experience 


The best way to learn to teach is by 
teaching. No teacher ever fully com- 
pletes his training. In so far as the 
principles contained in the textbook 
are concerned, every teacher must, of 
course, have a perfect knowledge of 
these, and be able to impart that 
knowledge to the student. But the art 


of teaching must be, to a great extent, 


inborn. The ideal teacher is so by 
nature. While this is true, however, 
there are hundreds of successful teach- 
ers who have acquired the art of 
teaching by practice, experience and 

If Mr. E. R. J., therefore, feels that 
he has given all these various matters 
due attention, and is able to assume 
the responsibility of teaching commer- 
cial classes, we would advise him to 
accept the first good opening that pre- 
sents itself. After he has adjusted 
himself to the newness of teaching, 
and feels that he is able to command 
good wages, he should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a position which 
will remunerate him as well as a com- 
mercial position. It is almost need- 
less to say that, other things being 
equal, the teacher who has had prac- 
tical experience in commercial work 
will be better equipped for his work 
than the teacher who has not had such 
experience. Teaching is an interest- 
ing and unselfish profession, and the 
teacher who is conscientious and en- 
thusiastic will find it a very congenial 
occupation. 
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Speed Suggestions by Mr. Dement 


indebted to Mr. L. F. 


E are 
Shinaman, stenographer tothe 


met New York Central & Hudson 
Miecrs) River Railroad Company, for 
a report of an address by Mr. 
Isaac S. Dement to the speed class of 
Harlem Y. M. C. A., New York. 

We. give some extracts from the re- 
port, as we think they will be of in- 
terest and value to students who are 
ambitious to acquire a high degree of 
skill in writing shorthand. It will 
doubtless be a surprise to many stu- 
dents to learn how earnestly, system- 
atically and thoroughly Mr. Dement 
devoted himself to the study of short- 
hand at the beginning of his career. 
We especially commend this article to 
students who object to repetition prac- 
tice because they find it irksome to go 
over the same matter again and again. 
Mr. Dement said: 

“In the few remarks I will make to 
you this evening I will try to give you 
some suggestions as to what speed is 
and how it is acquired. Speed is not 
an inspiration; it is the result of hard 
work and adaptability. Just so long as 
you are continuously running across 
new words your speed will be limited. 
When I tell you that I reached a high 
speed before I had had a word of dic- 
tation you may realize that dictation 
is not always necessary; I mean a 
word of dictation from anyone besides 
myself. 

“My plan was to take a page of en- 
graved shorthand and copy it until I 
knew it by heart and could write it 
without an error, making as nearly 
perfect notes as it was possible to 
make—that is, possible for me to make. 
Then I would write against my own 
memory and my watch. I would keep 
up that practice until I had reached 
the highest speed I could upon that 
selection of matter. I got as high as 
I could, and I knew when I had 
reached my limit by my speed begin- 
ning to fall. 

“The reason my speed began to fall 
was that my nerves were being trained 
to greater things than they were ac- 
customed to and needed rest. I would 
take this matter again and copy it 
until my hand got down from its high 
flying enough to make good notes 
again. I would take that same matter 
again a week later. 


“Quite incidentally I took Graham's 
dictionary and I wrote that dictionary 
through enough times so that there 
was no form in it that I had not writ- 
ten at least ten times and probably a 
hundréd times or more. I wrote Black. 
stone through, Cooley on Torts, Kent's 
Commentaries, Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Gibbon’s Rome, Macaulay’s works, and 
many others. I wrote them through 
by writing the shorthand as I read the 
book, writing as much as I could in 
that way in one evening and devoting 
the next evening to reading my notes 
and correcting them, for I had only my 
evenings in which to get out my work 
in shorthand. When I had reached a 
pretty fair speed I was admitted to 
court practice and from then on my 
troubles began; for it is one thing to 
labor with yourself as dictator and 
another to take the talk of three or 
four; hence I should very earnestly 
advise you to do two things: Take 
Webster’s or the Century or the Stand- 
ard Dictionary and write the key 
words through in shorthand, making 
the form for each word ten times, and 
reading the definition of the word until 
you know the general meaning of it, 
and the next thing is to read every 
note you make. Never let any notes 
go unread that you have written. And 
while reading them never let any in- 
correct form go uncorrected. Every 
form difficult of execution should be 
practiced enough times to make it 
docile. 

“My ambition was to write as fast as 
anybody could talk. I found, however, 
when I got up to 300 words a minute 
on testimony, that there were lots of 
people who could read faster than I 
could write, and. I began to study other 
reasons why that was so. 

“My elder brother was able to take 
matter as fast as anyone was able to 
give it to him. That set me to think- 
ing, and I observed that he had a hand 
movement that I had not, and I set 
about acquiring it. I had not observed 
up to this time that shorthand was 
an art as well as a science. He was an 
artistic writer; I was rather a scien 
tific writer, and when I finally mas- 
tered the hand movement which he 
possessed my speed came up to my am- 
bition.” 
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The National Commercial Teachers Convention 


Federation Officers 


President—L. A. Arnold, Denver, Colo. 

First Vice-President—A. F. Harvey, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. John R. 
Gregg, Chicago. 

Secretary—J. C. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer—C. A. Faust, Chicago, III. 


Advisory Council 


Shorthand—R. A. Grant, H. L. An- 
drews, W. O. Davis. 

Business—J. D. Williams, A. A. Bro- 
gan, W. S. Ashby. 

Penmanship—C. P. 
Healey, C. R. Tate. 

Managers—A. S. Heaney, J. F. Fish, A. 
D. Wilt. 


Zaner, H. G. 





L. A. Arnold 
President of the N. C. T. F. 


Shorthand Teachers 


President—W. I. Tinus, Chicago. 

Vice-President—Mrs. A. S. Heaney, 
Providence, R. I. 

Secretary—F. E. Haymond, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Executive Committee—Ford O. Harri- 
son, Pittsburg, Pa., (Chairman); R. 
P. Kelley, Chicago; Julia Stark, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Business Teachers 
President—D. L. Musselman, Jr., 
Quincy, Ill. 
Vice-President—T. W. Bookmyer, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 
Secretary— Webb Moulder, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Penmanship Teachers 
President—C. S. Chambers, Covington, 


y. 
Vice-President—L. C. McCann, Maha- 
noy City, Pa. 
Secretary—L. E. Stacy, Meadville, Pa. 
Executive Committee—F. O. Pinks, 
Warren, Ohio, (Chairman); W. P. 
Steinhauser, Alma, Mich.; H. G. 
Reaser, Pittsburg, Pa. 


High School Teachers 
President—W. A. Hadley, Chicago, IIL. 
Vice-President— Ford 0. Harrison, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Bachtel, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Private School Managers 

President—Enos Spencer, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Vice-President—E. E. Merville, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary—T. W. Bookmyer, Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—F. F. Showers, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; L. E. Stacy, 
Meadville, Pa.; D. D. Mueller, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Convention Comment 


It was the largest and most har- 
monious meeting of the Federation. 
+ * * 


The officers and teachers of the 
Spencerian Commercial College, and 
especially Mr. E. E. Merville, worked 
indefatigably for the comfort and wel- 
fare of those in attendance. 

7 > 


The High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was admitted as one 
of the constituent bodies of the Fed- 
eration. There are now five associa- 
tions in the Federation: The Business 
Teachers’ Association, the Penmanship 
Teachers’ Association, the Shorthand 
and Typewriting Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Private Commercial School 
Managers’ Association, and the High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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The reception by Mr. and Mrs. 
Loomis at their new and beautiful 
home was one of the pleasant events 
of the convention. 

* * * 

Banquets are usually tiresome af- 
fairs, but the banquet at Cleveland 
will long be remembered as a decided 
exception to the rule. The speeches 
were limited to five minutes, and, al- 


most without exception, 
were sparkling with hu- 
mor. 

* * * 

The time of electing 
officers and selecting a 
place of meeting was 
advanced on the pro- 
gram to a time when 
there was a full attend- 
ance. Hitherto it has 
been the practice to 
leave the election of 
officers to the last, on 
the theory that it would hold the 
teachers to the end of the convention. 
As a result, the election has usually 
been held when there was a mere “cor- 
poral’s guard” in attendance. It was 
pleasing to note the interest shown in 
the election of Friday afternoon when 
nearly everyone was present. 

ad * * 

The election of Mr. L. A. Arnold to 
the presidency of the Federation was a 
just recognition of long and faithful 
service. This can also be said of Mr. 
A. F. Harvey, who was elected first 
vice-president, as he has served the 
Federation long and ably in various 
capacities, . “= « 


A. F. Harvey 
ist Vice-President 
Federation 


For the first time in its history a 
woman was elected to office in the 
Federation. This establishes a prece- 
dent which we hope will be followed 
in the future. Next day the Short- 
hand Association elected a lady as 
vice-president. , 4 x 


The venerable author, Mr. Benn Pit- 
man, was absent on account of illness. 
A message of sympathy and goodwill, 
moved by Mr. Gregg and seconded by 
Mr. Dement, was passed by a rising 
vote. eee 


The exhibits of shorthand and type- 
writing work were worth spending 
hours to examine, but in the hurry of 
the convention comparatively few peo- 
ple had an opportunity to look at 
them. In our judgment, these exhib- 


its are so valuable and instructive that 
they should be made a regular part of 
the program of the shorthand section 
—that is, a period should be set apart 
for the examination and discussion of 
them by the teachers. Two of the ex. 
hibits which attracted our attention in 
a somewhat hurried visit between ses- 
sions were from the Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, N. H., and the 
Rhode Island Commercial School, 
Providence, R. I. In the latter exhibit 
there was a complete certified trans- 
cript of a case reported by a former 
graduate of the school. 

* * 7 


As usual, the Gregg Section outnum. 
bered the combined attendance of all 
the other system meetings. 

* om * 

The Friday afternoon session was a 
record for achievement which has 
never been equaled and probably will 
never be surpassed. First came four 
splendid addresses of considerable 
length, followed by the adoption of an 
entirely new constitution and by-laws, 
the admission of a new association 
into the Federation (the High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association), 
the passing of several long and impor- 
tant resolutions, the election of off- 
cers and the selection of a place of 
meeting--all in one afternoon, clean- 
ing up the Federation 
program of both Friday 
and Saturday. 

a o * 

With the popular R. 
A. Grant in the chair, 
the business of the 
Shorthand 
was transacted 


= 


Association \ 
in ad- 
mirable manner. At . 


the last session Mr. " 
Miner inquired, “Wheat ae 
the matter with Grant?” —pederation 
and the vigorous re- 
sponse left no doubt in the minds of 
those present about the popularity of 
the genial teacher from St. Louis. 

* + * 

On motion of the editor, the last 
three presidents of the N. S. T. A. 
(Grant, Andrews and Davis) were 
elected members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. This insures the Association’s 
being represented in the councils of 
the Federation by men of experience 
whose views will have respectful con- 
sideration. 





Dational Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Cleveland, December 27-29, 1906 


EV. CHARLES B. MITCHELL 
opened the Wednesday after- 
noon session of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Convention in the rooms 
of the Spencerian Commercial School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, with a fervent invo- 
cation. There was a large attendance. 

The promised greeting from Mr. 
Benn Pitman did not materialize, as 
Mr. Pitman’s health was such that he 

did not feel justified in 
attending the meeting. 
On motion of Mr. Gregg, 
a vote of sympathy was 
extended to him, with 
the wish of the Associa- 
tion for his speedy re- 

covery. 
In his presidential ad- 
) dress Mr. Robert A. 
Grant recommended 
that the appointment of 
state secretaries be dis- 
continued, and that a 
“publicity committee” of twelve be ap- 
pointed to secure more members for 
the Association. Mr. Grant pointed 
out the fact that while the member- 
ship is good, it should be better, and 
should include a larger number of 
those who are unable to attend the 
meetings. This can be done by assur- 
ing all who pay their dues that they 
will receive a copy of a report of the 
sessions. Later on this recommenda- 

tion was adopted. 

“Result-Getting Methods in Teach- 
ing Shorthand” was discussed by Mr. 
W. E. Cornell, Battle Creek, Mich., 
who explained that he tries to im- 
press upon his students the importance 
of making notes carefully and accu- 
rately, endeavors to stimulate inter- 
est by having his students go with 
him to report actually delivered 
speeches, etc., and teaches almost en- 
tirely by the “sentence” method. By 
way of contrasting the excellent re- 
sults secured by this method with the 
former discouragement-producing plan, 
Mr. Cornell confessed that when he 
was studying the Graham system he 
came home more than once and threw 


W. L. Tinus 
President 


the book across the room in disgust 
and left it there for days at a time. 
Mr. W. E. McDermut of Chicago 
also treated of this point. He re- 
viewed the rise of the “sentence meth- 
od” of teaching shorthand, pointing 
out the idiosyncrasies of the old 
“learners’ style,” “corresponding 
style,” and “reporting style” plan 
which prevailed until the pressure of 
the forward movement in shorthand 
compelled a change in the teaching 
plans of almost every shorthand sys- 
tem before the public. Mr. McDermut 
said, in part: “It seems to me that 
in our shorthand instruction, if we 
are going to make it scientific, we 


ought to start in right from the very 
first day and teach the student to do 
that which he is always going to do. 
. s Our instruction should be an 
unbroken unit; the student should be 


unaware of anything in the nature of 
a step in the work. It should be just 
a combination instead of being a sep- 
aration of theory on the one side and 
practice on the other.” 

This view of shorthand teaching was 
likewise indorsed by Mr. H. L. An- 
drews, Pittsburg, Pa., 
who spoke for the early 
dictation, sentence plan 
of instruction. He was 
supported by Mr. F. E. 

Haymond, Evansville, 

Ind., and others. It 

was a significant fact 

that all this testimony 

was given by experi- 

enced teachers of Pit- : 

manic Shorthand; the mrs a. s. Heaney 
teachers of Gregg Vice-President 
Shorthand, who were 

present, merely sat back and smiled 
and exchanged glances which plainly 
said, “The old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to the new.” 

The utility of the graphophone in 
the business school for dictation pur- 
poses was treated by Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Ford O. Harrison of the High 
School, Pittsburg. They agreed that 
the horn machine was useless for the 
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purpose, but that the tube machines, 
arranged for about eight students at 
a table, had been successful. Mr. An- 
drews, however, complained of the ex- 
pense of the outfit and of the difficulty 
he had experienced in teaching the 
students to manipulate it. Both Mr. 
Andrews and Mr. Harrison, however, 
warmly indorsed the phonograph for 
private dictation for speed practice. 

Mr. Archibald Cobb, New York City, 
presented the report of the School Ex- 
hibit Committee, in 
which he detailed the 
arduous labors of the 
members of the com- 
mittee and the discour- 
aging lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the 
schools. In spite of 
this, however, an excel- 
lent exhibit had been 
gotten together and was 
inspected by many of 
the members in attend- 
ance. On motion of Mr. 
Gregg, who protested that it was 
hardly fair to arrange such valuable 
exhibitions and then not allow time 
for their inspection, it was ordered 
that a few hours of the program time 
at the next meeting be devoted to the 
examination of the exhibits. 

Thursday morning Mr. W. I. Tinus, 
the secretary-treasurer, reported a bal- 
ance of $76.45 on hand. Mr. John Al- 
fred White, Milwaukee, Wis., the vice- 
president, who was unable to attend 
the meeting because of sickness, sent 
in a report to the effect that the Em- 
ployment Bureau had not had much 
demand on its services, but recom- 
mending that it be continued another 
year so as to give it a thorough trial. 
Such action was taken as recom- 
mended. 

The chief feature of this session 
was a paper on the simplified spelling 
by Miss Gertrude Hunnicutt, Alton, Ill. 
In this paper the author reviewed the 
history of spelling reform in America 
and other countries, and gave a list of 
the various changes recommended and 
adopted into common use. She ar- 
gued that the business school ought to 
stand in the van of the movement and 
should teach both forms of spelling 
to its students. This argument pre- 
cipitated a good-natured but lively de- 
bate by many of those present. The 
outcome of the discussion was that 
the Association went on record as 


F. E. Haymond 
Secretary 





favoring the use of the three hundred 
words that have attracted so much dis. 
cussion, and ordered the proper off- 
cer to communicate that fact to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. When someone pro- 
posed, however, that the Association 
print its report for this convention in 
the simplified spelling, there was a 
general protest which ended in the 
motion’s being tabled unceremoniously, 
As a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the entire matter of spelling re 
form and report at the 1907 meeting, 
some fireworks may be looked for at 
that time. 

After the session was ended a party 
of about one hundred members visited 
the stenographic department of the 
Sherwin Williams Paint Company, in 
company with Mr. J. S. Curry. At the 
plant they saw a remarkably eflicient 
system of handling stenographic help 
in operation. The company uses about 
160 typewriters, graphophones, etc., 
and posts daily bulletins of the amount 
of work accomplished by each stenog- 
rapher. After the inspection of the 
department the visitors sat down to a 
very enjoyable little luncheon pro- 
vided by the company. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. F. M. Van 
Antwerp, Louisville, Ky., read a paper 
on the teaching of practical English. 
Mr. Van Antwerp’s theory is that the 
teaching of English can be made prac- 
tical and acceptable to the shorthand 
student only by giving it in shorthand. 
Consequently he gives 
dictation of rules in the 
use of English and re- 
quires his students to 
read shorthand notes 
which incidentally elu- 
cidate the rules in Eng- 
lish which the stu- 
dents are expected to 
absorb. 

Miss Rebecca M. 

Strutton, Cleveland, ?-%MusselmanJr. 
Ohio, indorsed Mr. Van Business Teachers 
Antwerp’s ideas, as did 

Mr. Harry C. Spillman, Chicago, and 
several others. Miss Virginia Kelley, 
Terre Haute, Ind., said that she had 
had no difficulty, in her school, in 
teaching English and in getting all 
the students to take it. 

Mr. F. E. Haymond then presented 
his system of teaching shorthand and 
typewriting. He does not tell a stu- 
dent that which he should discover 
for himself, and tries to lead him 
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rather than drive him. He requires 
absolute accuracy in the typewriting 
department, and keeps weekly reports 
of the progress of each student. His 
remarks on the teaching of typewrit- 
ing brought forth a warm discussion 
as to “Erasing or no erasing.” Mr. A. 
F. Harvey, Waterloo, Iowa, and Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, though 
not typewriting teachers, threw down 
the gauntlet to those who absolutely 
forbid erasing, and maintained that 
the good stenographer ought to know 
how to erase, and to 
erase neatly. Others 
defended the “no eras- 
ing” plan. The con- 
clusion reached (and, 
by the way, this was 
the most definite and 
clear-cut conclusion 
reached during the en- 
tire convention) was 
that the student should 
Editor be required, in the be- 
Phono. World ginning of his work, to 
turn in absolutely ac- 
curate and perfect work without eras- 
ing, but that when his work became 
practically that of the stenographer he 
should be taught to erase correctly. 
Mr. A. C. VanSant, Omaha, Neb., 
presented some novel plans of develop- 
ing interest and accuracy on the part 
of his pupils. One is to have little 
Friday afternoon contests in speed, 
three minutes each. A little prize, a 
book, is hung up for each test, and an 
extra one for the student who will 
write for the nine minutes without an 
error. The results of the contests, in 
which absolutely accurate work is re- 
quired, stimulate the students to bet- 
ter work. Another of his practices is 
to take in outside work and have the 
students do it for pay. By this means 
the students are given actual work 
and are stimulated by the profits. — 
Miss Elizabeth Van Sant followed up 
her father’s excellent discussion by 
telling how she secures interest on the 
part of her shorthand students by al- 
lowing one to read until he makes a 
mistake, when the reading must be 
taken up by another student, who con- 
tinues until he makes a mistake, etc. 
After the adoption of resolutions of 
sympathy for the family of Mr. James 
E. Munson, who died since the last 
meeting, the Association proceeded to 
elect officers. 
Mr. W. I. Tinus, Chicago, was nomi- 


E. N. Miner 


nated for president by Mr. Gregg, sec- 
onded by Mr. Jerome B. Howard, and 
made unanimous. Mr. R. P. Kelley 
was nominated by Mr. Grant for vice- 
president, but declined, and in doing 
so placed Mrs. A, S. Heaney, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in nomination, and the 
nomination was made unanimous. Mr. 
W. O. Davis nominated Mr. F. E. Hay- 
mond as secretary, and this was also 
made unanimous. 

On motion of Mr. Gregg, the three 
preceding ex-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Robert A. Grant, Mr. H. L. 
Andrews, and Mr. W. O. Davis, were 
appointed to the advisory council of 
the Federation. 

Mr. R. A. Grant vacated the chair to 
pay a tribute to Mr. R. P. Kelley for 
the many services he had rendered the 
Association, particularly in reporting 
the proceedings. A vote of thanks 
was then tendered to Mr. Kelley. 

On the whole the convention was 
successful and satisfactory, the short- 
ened programs being much approved 
of, and the work of the Executive 
Committee and officers of the Associa- 
tion receiving warm praise on all 
sides. Indications point to a still 
larger and more interesting program 
for next year at Pittsburg. 





Two of the best papers read before 
the Federation were—“‘A Neglected 
Asset,” by F. E. Lakey, and, “What 
Shall We Teach?” by W. E. White. 
When you get the report be sure to 
read these papers. 


Mr. Harlan Eugene Read, the bril- 
liant young editor of the Business 
Monthly Magazine, was there and add- 
ed to his growing reputation as an en- 
tertaining speaker. Read has always 
something to say worth hearing, and 
he says it well. 


The speakers at the banquet were: 
D. W. Springer, W. H. Sadler, J. B. 
Howard, R. C. Spencer, A. N. Palmer, 
H. E. Read, A. C. Van Sant, C. P. Za- 
ner, L. A. Arnold, E. N. Miner, Mrs. 
J. R. Gregg, George F. Williams, An- 
drew Kelly, the last two being profes- 
sional entertainers. The toastmaster 
was Mr. E. E. Merville, who performed 
his duties tactfully and well. 
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Gregg Section 

HE first session of the Gregg 

Shorthand Section of the Na- 

tional Shorthand Teachers’ 

Association was called to or- 

der in the Spencerian Com- 
mercial School Thursday morning, De- 
cember 27th, by Mr. H. C. Rowland 
of the Columbus Business College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, one of the pioneer teach- 
ers of the system. 

Mr. Rowland called upon Mr. Ray- 
mond P. Kelley to tell 
something of the prog- 
ress that the Forward 
Movement had made 
during the past year. 
Mr. Kelley then briefly 
recounted the many vic- 
tories that had been 
gained for the system, 
including its adoption 
in the high schools of 
Minneapolis and Omaha, 
and emphasized the fact 
that the growth of the movement dur- 
ing the past year has. been greater 
than ever, and for many years it has 
been sure and steady. This year the 
number of new schools added to the 
list in the United States alone was 
over two hundred, almost one-half of 
these being public schools. 

The first topic, “Methods of Econo- 
mizing Time and Effort in Correcting 
and Grading Work,” was discussed by 
Miss Harriet P. Guild, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mr. J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Mrs. J. E. Joiner, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mr. Gregg. Miss Guild said, in part: 

I found in going over the work that 
if I allowed students to correct the 
work they were apt to be partial to 
their particular friends, or else they 
were careless, and when [I took the 
work and went over it afterwards I 
found errors that would be overlooked 
by the students. So I adopted the plan 
of taking the work as it was passed in 
and glancing over it rapidly, running 
through it and checking the most glar- 
ing errors at the time. Then, later, 
when I had time, I would do the cor- 
recting more particularly. I would 
make it a point, however, to pass back 
to the students papers that contained 
glaring errors and thus reduce the 
number to be scanned closely. . . . 
I adopted the plan of having students 
prepare their work in a special way— 
that is, requiring them to write four 
lines of each character as given in the 
shorthand lesson for the day. Then, 
if there were a written exercise or an 
exercise to be put into shorthand, that 
must be prepared in the same way five 
times. All notes were corrected, and 
then the student copied that into a 


L. P. Bettinger 


special notebook. (This work was 
done entirely with pen, but when the 
student came to a recitation he did that 
work with a _ pencil). We found in 
that way that there was a great deal 
less correcting to be done because in 
correcting written exercises the stu- 
dent came with his work practically 
prepared correctly. 

It seems to me from what I have 
seen of the work in other schools (and 
for the last three months I have been 
a bird of passage) that less stress is 
put upon good forms than I wish there 
were. The students are not impressed 
with the necessity for making good 
shorthand characters; consequently, 
when they come to write rapidly they 
find it very difficult to read _ their 
notes, 

Mr. Ross prefaced his talk by this 
statement: “With the number of stu- 
dents I have to handle, if I corrected 
all transcripts personally and all the 
English work, I would have to ask for 
a vacation occasionally to get ac- 
quainted with my wife and babies.” 
Mr. Ross continued: 

This year I have adopted another 
plan. I dictate a transcript containing 
a certain number of words, and the 
student has a limited time at his type- 
writer. When I ring the bell the time 
is up and the student is not allowed 
to go back after school or at any other 
time to work on that transcript. He 
gets it done in the time, or he doesn’t 
get it done at all. In the next period 
I take the dictation book and read the 
same matter, and have all the students 
grade their own work. I get more sat- 
isfactory results that way than if I 
had the students grade each other's 
work. 

Mrs. Joiner allows the 
correct each _  other’s 
work under certain con- 
ditions. If a student 
fails to note an error on 
another student’s paper 
a deduction is made 
from the grade of the 
student who does the 
marking. She also fol- 
lows Miss Guild’s plan 
to some extent, that is, 
she will glance at a 
transcript hurriedly, 
mark the glaring errors, 
and hand it back to be rewritten a 
number of times. Mr. Gregg said: 


We have had two or three very help- 
ful talks here this morning about 
methods, but I don’t think that econ- 
omy of effort was touched upon very 
much. I have found in visiting a great 
many schools that the teachers are 
overworked in the matter of correcting 
and grading papers. For time is so 
taken up with it that they have no 
energy left for class room work. A 
great many teachers spend a lot of 
time in correcting papers, I think, 


students to 


J. M. Holmes 
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nnecessarily, because they are 
so co! jentious about it. I don’t mean, 
of course, that you should not be con- 
scientious in your teaching, but I think 
our friend Mr. Kennedy was right when 
he said that he could sometimes accom- 
ore by assembling the students 
for a quarter of an hour before dis- 
missa! and handing back the papers 
and reading back the original, and then 
maki! suggestions on the blackboard. 
To vary the work of correcting that 
way s very helpful. It economizes 
time. gets you in touch with your stu- 
dents, enables you to give suggestions 
in the mass that it would be rather apt 
to be difficult to give to 
each student individual- 
ly. Saving time and ef- 
fort on the part of the 
teachers enables them 


a to live longer and enjoy 


rathe) 


plish 


their work more, 

On Wednesday morn- 
ing Mr. J. M. Holmes, 
Mansfield High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio, read a 
paper on “What to Em- 
phasize in Teaching 
Theory.” Mr. Holmes 
said, in part: 


H. C. Spillman 


Since shorthand is sound-writing, it 
is essential that phonetics be given 
first consideration in the presentation 
of the subject. Hence the rule “Write 
the sounds of each word and omit all 
silent letters’ should receive proper 
stress from the beginning, and students 
should be taught to separate words 
into their phonetic elements. The 
Gregg manual is admirably adapted to 
such study; and the ordinary pupil is 
not likely to have much trouble if the 
proper attention is given that part of 
the study at the start. One of the most 
important subjects to be emphasized is 
the alphabet, since the real strength 
of Gregg Shorthand lies therein. A 
careful presentation of each character 
with its comparative size, shape, slant, 
origin and similarity to longhand is of 
the utmost importance. My experience 
tas shown me that in the beginning 
many pupils are unable to perceive the 
comparative size and length of charac- 
ters. This, I think, is one of the most 
common faults incident to the study 
and practice of the first lessons, and 
one which, if not corrected, will be a 
seurce of continual trouble to the pupil, 
resulting in a slow, stumbling, repeat- 
ing style of reading. Correct empha- 
sis should, therefore, be placed on the 
Study and formation of the outlines, 
especially those written in pairs. 

In presenting the first and the second 
lessons, emphasis should be laid upon 
the fact that lateral strokes should be 
made horizontal. Otherwise, “k’s” and 
“r’s” will assume the form of “th’s” 
and “g’s” and “l’s” will take the form 
of blended consonants, etc. The result 
will be detrimental to rapid reading. 

In Lesson Three, great stress should 
be laid upon the formation of the hook 
vowels. Small, narrow turns should be 
insisted upon, and phonetics should 
also be given due attention. 


While it is important that the form, 
size, slant, and direction be observed 
at all times, it is equally important 
that the pupils be impressed early in 
the course with the thought that short- 
hand must be written and not drawn. 
Consequently, they should be taught 
to write the forms with a free, flowing 
movement, the pen leaving the paper 
at the end of outlines while the hand 
is in motion. 

The subject of phrasing should be 
emphasized and judiciously encouraged 
wherever possible. 

Throughout the entire course th 
rules should be thoroughly taught and 
explained, and frequently drills should 
be given to test the pupil's knowledge 
of them. 

Mr. Gregg took a few minutes to il- 
lustrate on the blackboard a_ few 
points on the teaching of penmanship. 
Mr. Arthur Thompson, High School, 
Lockport, New York, also treated of 
this subject and showed some ingeni- 
ous ways by which he impresses upon 
his students the correct form for the 
“fi” and “fr” curves and the “gr” 
hump. The subject was also discussed 
by Mr. C. A. Passell, Pontiac, Mich., 
Miss Ona Williamson, Marion, Ohio, 
and concluded by Mr. Gregg, who em- 
phasized the importance of teaching 
the students to acquire a quick move- 
ment from the start. He also said: 

In classwork I seldom state rules 
in the exact words of the textbook. 
The teacher's duty is to get the student 
to understand the essentials of the 
rule. He must present the rule 
clearly; and then the mere wording 
is a minor matter. In fact, if the 
wording of a rule has fastened itself 
in the student's mind it frequently con- 
fuses him. The great point is to get 
into the student’s mind 
what the rule means. 
The way to do this is to 
explain the rule in sim- 
ple language and illus- 
trate it by the use of 
the board, and then en- 
force each rule by prac- 
tice. Above all, I would 
say that in teaching 
theory the teacher 
should present but one 
point at a time, and 
then impress it upon the 
student by practice. J. W. Westervelt 

The session Saturday morning was 
devoted almost entirely to the reading 
of an excellent paper by Mrs. Alice V. 
Heaney, Providence, R. I., entitled 
“What Use Should Be Made of the 
Biackboard at Various Stages of the 
Work.” Mrs. Heaney said, in part: 

In the earlier stages of the student’s 
course his mind is blank so far as 
shorthand is concerned. He has no 
mental pictures; the teacher must 
write constantly before him, and for 
this the blackboard is indispensable. 
It is necessary to show how the strokes 
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representing the-alphabet are to be 
made. A student naturally begins to 
draw the different characters slowly 
and painfully. The teacher can pre- 
vent this by writing the characters on 
the board for the student just as he 
should write them in his notebook. 
For instance, I show him that horizon- 
tal strokes rest on the line; I also 
teach him the relative length of 
strokes, joinings, and all the little 


points, 
Mrs. Heaney takes the common 
wordsigns and puts 
them on the board in a 
miscellaneous order, 
and, by jumping from 
one to the other, in this 
way can have the stu- 
dent read little sen- 
tences, such as, “Is 
this your business?” 
“This is his business.” 
“Is this his business?” 
“Look at the state of 

R. E. Gallagher his business,” etc. She 

continued: 

The teacher should write well on the 
board and write freely for the student. 
It will stimulate him to try and he 
will thus catch the teacher’s style. 
Take care to form correct habits at the 
beginning and time will be saved to 
the student later on in securing speed. 
In the beginning care should be taken 
that the student takes a correct posi- 
tion of hand, body, and notebook with 
relation to the body. It is just as 
necessary to drill the student in the 
use of the pen and the pencil as it is 
in longhand, and many of the same 
exercises are useful. 

The blackboard has a still further 
important use in teaching the student 
to read. Have students read every- 
thing placed on the board, first nam- 
ing principles, then words, and then 
make sentences and exercises using 
them. Have students read forward, 
backward, and practice difficult words 
and phrases, then write same from 
dictation, exchange work, read each 
other’s work, and correct errors. At 
this stage a careful and thoughtful 
examination will disclose the fact that 
some students are defective in sense 
of form and that they do not see dif- 
ferences. Some have been out of 
school and lost the habit of study. In 
any case, all need a thorough mental 
shaking-up. This can be accom- 
plished through daily blackboard ex- 
ercises in every lesson. 

Later on,-the board is very useful 
in presenting short exercises and 
short letters for sight reading. I find 
it a good plan to give the students 
three minutes, and then read, first by 
sentences, and then the whole article. 
Another device which is very helpful 
in sight reading is to take the les- 
sons from the Gregg Writer, cut them 
out, paste them on a cardboard and 
distribute them to the students, who 
are required to read them at sight. 

In the transition from textbook to 
dictation, the blackboard is an excel- 
lent assistant. I can first go through 


the letters and put the difficult words 
and phrases just as I want them ina 
column on the board where all may 
see and study them. I require the 
student to write them in his word and 
phrase book, and practice writing and 
reading them preparatory to the next 
day’s dictation. I often dictate this 
list at the beginning, exchange work, 
and read and mark errors, keeping 
record of the errors. As the work of 
dictation progresses, a good nomen- 
clature should be developed so that 
the student can be made to under- 
stand what is wanted in an outline 
without using his eye. 

A pupil may be placed at the board 
to write, while the others write in 
their notebooks. In this way a dis- 
cussion of notes may be had and the 
dictation may be given freshness. But 
while I advocate the full and free use 
of the blackboard, both in initiatory 
and intermediate teaching, I would 
caution teachers against doing too 
much work for the student. Do just 
what work is necessary to lead and 
instruct him, but not enough to spoil 
him. 

Mrs. Heaney brought with her and 
displayed to those present a number of 
copies of shorthand books which her 
students write from dictation and then 
bind together for preservation. The 
work in these books was very credit- 
able indeed and showed that the ideas 
Mrs. Heaney had presented worked 
out well in actual schoolroom condi- 
tions. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour it 
was impossible to discuss this excel- 
lent paper thoroughly, so the session 
adjourned until 1907. 

Among those present were: Miss 
Celia Beiner, Massillon, Ohio; Henry 
Sayre, Chicago; L. A. 

Arnold, Denver, Colo.; 
C. A. Passell, Pontiac, 
Mich.; F. W. Frederick, 
Mansfield, Ohio; J. W. 
Creig, Berea, Ohio; A. 
S. Heaney, Providence, 
R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. D. 
D. Mueller, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Fred Berkman, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ar- 
thur L. Thompson 
, ] 
Lockport, N. Y.; Ona os Tee. Cates 
Williamson, Marion, 
Ohio; W. F. Baird, Akron, Ohio; S. F. 
Stockdale, Waynesburg, Pa.; H. E. 
Read, Peoria, Ill.; E. D. McIntosh, 
Dover, N. H.; Effie Foltz, Akron, Ohio; 
Lette V. Wheeler, Wausau, Wis.; Miss 
Rosetta Turner, Warren, Pa.; M. A. 
Adams, Marietta, Ohio; F. J. Miller, 
Ottawa, Ohio; Mrs. Ida McL. Cut- 
ler, Dubuque, Iowa; T. J. Rissinger, 
Utica, N. Y.; L. P. Bettinger, Lock- 
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port, N. Y.; D. L. Musseliman, It. 
Quincy, Ill.; Mrs. Alice V. Heaney, 
Alfred Hughes, Connellsville, Pa.; 
Roseanna Gabriel, Massillon, Ohio; 
Webb Moulder, McKeesport, Pa.; Cora 
A. Sears, Uhrichsville, Ohio; Mrs. C. 


} 
| 


R. Donnelly, Wooster, Ohio; G. P. Eck- 
els, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. L. Street, Mun- 
cle, Ind.; Harriet P. Guild, Sedalia, 
Mo.; H. G. Yocum, Massillon, Ohio; 
C. E. Stretcher, Myersdale, Pa.; R. E. 
Gallagher, Hamilton, Ont.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond P. Kelley, W. J. Shaf- 


fer, Oil City, Pa.; Cora E. Holland, 
Johnston, Pa.; Emma Bartel, Massil- 
lon, Ohio; Elizabeth Bennette, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; J. W. Westervelt, Lon- 
don, Ontario; J. W. Ross, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Mina Dell, Owosso, Mich.; 


| 


Florence Horsley, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Miss Julia Hilkert, Newark, N. J.; J. 
M. Holmes, Mansfield, Ohio; Mrs. 
Ethel Emmitt, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Virginia C. Kelley, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Mr: and Mrs. John R. Gregg, Chicago; 
T. V. Chandler, Erie, Pa. 
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A High School “‘ Scoop”’ 


T is always a pleasure to us to 
learn of the progress of the 
students of that well-known 
and deservedly popular teach- 
er, Miss Nellie C. Collins, of 
the Galesburg High School, Galesburg, 
Ill. As stated in our October number, 
one of Miss Collins’ students, Miss 
Alma Palmquist, won the first “prize in 
shorthand and typewriting in the an- 
nual contest of the Mili- 
tary Track High School 
Association, in which 
students from four high 
schools competed. Now 
we are in receipt of a 
copy of the Budget, a 
very neat and well con- 
ducted little journal 
published by the Gales- 
burg High School. In 
the number which we 
received there is a very 
interesting account of 
the manner in which Miss Collins’ stu- 
dents used shorthand to enable the 
Budget to “scoop” the report of the 
football match between Galesburg and 
Monmouth. 
Here it is: 


Nellie C. Collins 


Our Extra 


The “Budget,” as usual, gave the 
first account of Saturday’s game that 
the public received, As fast as the 
cars came in they were met by “Budg- 
et” men with extras which had been 
prepared with speed that a metropoli- 
tan daily might have envied. 

At the game were two reporters, 
Reuben Erickson and Fred Duncan, who 
worked in relays, reporting the game 
and sprinting to the telephone office to 
send the good news home. At the tele- 
phone office in Galesburg, Erminie 
Gebhart was waiting, and she took 
down in shorthand the words of the 
special correspondents. Mr. Marshall, 
of the “Evening Mail,” then linotyped 
the story, and to him the “Budget” ex- 
tra owes its success. 

As soon as the first 
typed, the slugs were rushed over to 
the High School, where Glen Barrer 
attended to the printing. Before the 
first half was printed, the second haif 
was linotyped, so the work went on 
without a hitch. As tke last sheet was 
printed, Business Manager Latimer 
rushed for the interurban and was in 
Monmouth in time to do a fine business 
selling extras there. 


half was lino- 


An Interesting Analysis 


In the December number of Type- 
writer Topics there are the following 
interesting comments on the work of 


Miss Fritz in the recent typewriting 
contest in New York: 

“It would be interesting to have 
some skilled anatomist and physiolo- 
gist figure out just what was involved 
in the remarkable feat of Miss Rose 
Fritz when she wrote on a typewriter 
2,467 words from dictation in thirty 
minutes and made only five errors. 

“By way of showing where such an 
analysis of motions and muscular con- 
tractions and nerve vibrations and 
brain cell activity might lead, let it 
be assumed that the average word con- 
tains five letters. Between each two 
words is a space. At the end of every 
eight or ten words is a shifting of the 
typewriter carriage. There are also 
commas, semicolons, periods, etc., and 
capital letters requiring the use of a 
shift key. 

“Leave out the punctuation marks, 
capitals and the shifting of the car- 
riage, and Miss Fritz made with her 
fingers in half an hour at least 14, 
808 direct motions. She struck the 
keys and the space bar 474 times a 
minute, or eight times a second, and 
out of the whole 14,808 direct strokes 
—each stroke composed of several 
minor movements—only five times did 
her fingers disobey her brain or fail 
in their skill and training. 

“The mechanism of the typewriter 
is little short of marvelous; yet it does 
not compare with the mechanism of 
the human body and mind that can 
attain such precision, such speed, such 
endurance and such pliancy as that 
shown in Miss Fritz’ record-making 
exhibition.” 

While Miss Fritz received fully an 
equal amount of applause, if not more 
than any of the other contestants, she 
was oblivious to it all, though her 
closest rival stopped long enough in 
his writing to bow to the audience. 
Confusion followed, of course. The 
paper was excitedly placed in the ma- 
chine and that, disastrous self-con- 
sciousness spoiled the chances of that 
contestant. 

Typists who would succeed in the 
contests must cultivate this power of 
self-control. Accuracy, the prime fea- 
ture and supposedly most important 
point to be considered, will take care 
of itself if the mind is not allowed to 
wander from the task. This is just as 
true of the operator’s work when em- 
ployed in the business office. 





The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MAIDA GREGG 


The New Year 


Dear Reader 

“What shall I wish thee for the com- 
ing year? 

Twelve months of dream-like ease? no 
pain? 

Bright spring, calm summer, autumn 
without rain 

Of bitter tears? Wouldst have it thus, 
my friend? 

What lesson, then, were learnt at the 

year’s end? 

shail I wish thee, then? God 
knoweth well 

If I could have my way no shade of 
woe 

Should ever dim thy sunshine; but I 
know 

Streng courage is not learnt in happy 
sleep, 

Nor patience sweet by eyes that never 
weep. 


“What 


“Ah, would my wishes were of more 
avail 

To keep from thee the jars of life! 
Still let me wish thee courage for the 
strife, 
happiness 
well done, 
And, afterwards, the peace of victory 


'% 


won: 


The that comes of work 


The New Year come! Its pathway lies 
Hid by the mist of days unknown; 
Faith sees bright stars illume its skies, 
Hope bids each heart arise, press on. 
The Old Year gone! The New Year 
come! 
Thus speeds the years till pathways 
blend, 
The old and new greet lustrous dawn 
Of fadeless day, where time shall 
end. —Rev. C. F. McKown. 


* * * 


Let us believe neither half of the 
good people tell us of ourselves, nor 
half the evil they say of others.— 
J. Pettitt. 


“Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His little soft feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds 
blow; 

Take the 
cosy; 

Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful New Year.” 


* * * 


child in and make him 


The new year comes, as comes a king 
Appareled in rich stuffs, and gold— 
Grant that unto it we may bring 
The good we garnered from the old. 
—wW. D. Nesbit. 


* * * 


Think of the happiest moment life has 
brought, 
The richest, sweetest in your mem- 
ory, 
And then a faint suggestion has been 
caught 
Of just how happy you were meant 
to be. 
—Ethelwyn Wetherold. 
a * * 


Better luck 
Lipton’s Ca- 


Not without hoping. 
next time.—Sir Thomas 
blegram after defeat. 

a * * 
Well, we will call it so, 
is the same 


“A New Year? 
But each new shower 
old rain; 
And the New Year some of us happen 
to know, 
Is only the old one over again.” 


* * . 


Have you learned lessons only of 
those who admired you and were ten- 
der with you, and stood aside for you? 
Have you not learned great lessons 
from those who reject you, and brace 
themselves against you? Or who treat 
you with contempt, or dispute the 
passage with you?—Walt Whitman. 


“The only way to avoid progress is 
to avoid contact with progressive peo- 
ple.” 
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Is it worth while that we jostle a 
brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road 
of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 
In blackness of heart?—that we war 
to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 
—Joaquin Miller. 
* ¢ @ r 
“Envying another’s cake only spoils 
our own cookies.” 
+ - = 


An ounce of taffy is worth a ton of 
epitaphy.— Robt. Burdette. 
+ + 


When you get into a tight place and 
everything goes against you till it 
seems as if you couldn’t hold on a 
minute longer, never give up, then, 
for that’s just the place and time that 
the tide will turn.—Harriet Beecher 


Stowe. oe 


We know how to read, but the ma- 
jority of us would rather lie down 
and die than think. So we follow the 
crowd.—Contributor’s Club in Atlan- 
tic. — a 


Ship me somewhere south of winter! 
Oh, it’s there that I would go, 

Where there ain’t no ten or twelve de- 
grees of Fahrenheit below. 

For I hear the South a-callin’ and the 
Southern breezes say: 

“Come ye down to where the sunbeams 
chase the sleet and ice away. 

—John McCutcheon. 


I Resolve 


To keep my health; 

To do my work; 

To Live; 

To see to it I grow and gain and give; 

Never to look behind me for an hour; 

To wait in weakness and to walk in 
power; 

But always fighting onward to the 
light; 

Always and always facing toward the 
right; 

Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide 
astray, 

On with what strength I have; back 
to the way. 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
= > + 

Here’s Hopin’ 

Year ain’t been the very best; 

Purty hard by trouble pressed; 

But the rough way leads the rest— 
Here’s Hopin’. 


Where we planted roses sweet 
Thorns come up an’ prick the feet; 
But this old world’s hard to beat,— 
Here’s Hopin’. 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


The New Leaf—the new leaf—I’m 
turning it today 

Just like I used to turn it in the far 
an’ far away; 

An’ I know just what the family—the 
skeptical—will say; 

But I’m turning of the New Leaf in 
the mornin’. 

—Frank L. Stanton. 





A Pillow Design 


eye, “I am the young man who got 


Here is an interesting extract from 
a recent letter: 


Now, Mr. Gregg, I wish to tell you 
of a Christmas gift I made for a 
Greggite. I copied the design that was 
on the former edition of the textbook 
in dark green and embroidered it with 
gold, and made a very handsome 
pillow. In one corner I put the present 
design of the manual. It has a real 
gold colored back and will be finished 
with a green and gold cord. If you 
are not interested in this, Mrs. Gregg 
may be. You seem like a personal 
friend to us shorthanders. 


And at the convention a good-look- 
ing, energetic young man was intro- 
duced to us, and after a few minutes 
he remarked, with a twinkle in his 


the pillow!” Good luck to them! 





Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., 
says: 


“Shorthand will be studied in the 
future for its use by the business man, 
and not entirely as of value to the 
clerk. The future business man will 
take care of his correspondence by 
means of shorthand notes which he 
will make on the margin of the letters, 
allowing the clerk to transcribe the 
same and write them at his leisure.” 
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Skill 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Skill— Continued 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Skill— Continued 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Skill — Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Organization 


Expansion without system _ spells 

failure. Organization means that a 
man shall grow with his business, but 
the man who grows with his business 
is as one in a hundred. A million mice 
nibble at every business concern. In 
order to avoid leaks there must be a 
system that will locate them. The de- 
partment store where there is a sys- 
tem which tells every day, every week, 
or every month, just what each depart- 
ment pays is the safest business that 
exists. If any one department does not 
pay it is reformed and made to pay, or 
else eliminated. 
No business can possibly succeed un- 
less it is divided up into departments. 
Success in business nowadays turns on 
your ability to systematize. John 
Wanamaker, the most successful mer- 
chant the world has ever known, 
knows every night just what depart- 
ment of his vast business is paying 
and what not. The business of John 
Wanamaker owes its success to system. 
No business long remains greater than 
the man who runs it. And the size of 
the business is limited only by the size 
of the man. Our limitations say to our 
business, “Thus far and not farther.” 
We ourselves fix the limit. Without 
system the most solid commercial 
structure will dissipate into thin air. 

The Gould system, the Vanderbilt 


system, the Hill system, the Harriman 
system, the Pennsylvania system—they 


are all rightly named. It is system 
that makes a great business possible. 
When Jay Gould gathered up a dozen 
warring, struggling streaks of rust and 
rights of way and organized them into 
a railroad system, he revealed the mas- 
ter mind. 

The measure of your success is your 
ability to organize, and if you cannot 
bring system to bear, success will work 
your ruin. 

Napoleon’s power lay in his genius 
for system, and he whipped the Aus- 
trians one against three not only be- 
cause he knew the value of time, but 
spesuee he had the ability to systema- 

ze. 

The measure of a man’s success in 
literature is to organize his ideas and 
reduce the use of the twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet to a system so as 
to explain the most in the least space. 
The writer does not necessarily know 
more than the reader, but he must or- 
ganize his facts and march truth in a 
phalanx. 

In painting your success hinges on 
your ability to organize colors and 
place them in the right relation to 
give a picture of the scene that is in 
your mind. 

Oratory demands an orderly proces- 
sion of words, phrases and sentences 
to present an argument that can be 
understood by an average person. Mu- 
sic is the selection and systematization 
of the sounds of nature. 

Science is the organization of the 
common knowledge of the common 
people. 

In life everything les in the mass— 


materials are a mob—a man’s measure 
is as his ability to select, reject and 
organize. —From The Philistine. 


Business Letters—Page 128 


Chapin Morse Gear Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 2ist received at De- 
troit. I note what you say regarding 
the promise about business and the 
lack of present orders. It seems im- 
possible just now to get them to close. 
A great many have not yet fully de- 
cided on just what they want, and it 
will be a month or six weeks before 
they do. I called on Mr. A. O. Kelley 
of the Chadwick Auto Company and 
found he had a desk in the office of 
a big concern that makes safes. He 
talks big quantities, etc., but will not 
be able to do anything until the first 
machine is out, which will be about 
six weeks, so he says. I will keep 
after him, however. Oliver Bartlett of 
Detroit seems to have a good proposi- 
tion, but it will be at least a month 
before he can talk business. I could 
not get any information regarding the 
people who are backing Kelley, al- 
though I finally asked him point- 
blank. He replied that I would know 
all about it in “good time.” I am hav- 
ing one of my friends in Detroit try 
to get it for me. 

Note what you say in regard to be- 
ing in Cleveland on the endurance run, 
and I will try and arrange to be there 
at that time. My little daughter has 
had another bad turn and my wife 
‘phoned me this morning to leave for 
the lake at once. So I leave for there 
this afternoon. I expect to return to 
Toledo early Monday morning. 

With kind regards, I remain 

Yours truly, 


Manufacturing Letters—Page 137 
Gentlemen: 

We note your favor of the 9th inst., 
and will duplicate shipment of box 
ends by express. We are doing all we 
can to locate the wood split pulley but 
do not wish to duplicate until a last 
resort, as the pulley was a very odd 
size and worthless for stock or any 
other purpose. 

Awaiting your further favors, we are 

Yours truly, 


* * * 
Gentlemen: 

Answering yours of the 14th inst.: 
We are pleased to state that we are 
able to obtain one gross each of 4-32, 
5-16 and 3-8 round head machine 
screws, which were shipped with the 
balance of your goods by express yes- 
terday. The item 4-32 x 1-2 we are not 
able to obtain. 

We trust this will be satisfactory, 
and are pleased to remain 

Yours very truly, 
* * * 


Messrs. Cooper & Rogers, 
Newton, Kan. 
Gentlemen: 
We have your esteemed favor of the 
14th inst., which we have entered for 
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prompt attention. We understand that 
style “A” take-up boxes are wanted 
and that one end of each, 25x 27-16 
shaft, is to be keyseated for coupling. 
The last item calling for 10 feet No. 
62 chain bits we interpret as ordinary 
link belting. 

With many thanks, we are 

Very truly yours, 
* * *& 
Dear Sirs: 

We have your letter of the 3d inst., 
but do not enter your order. We no- 
tice you specify 12 inch diameter con- 
veyor with a drive end only 1% inch 
in diameter, which seems to-be a mis- 
take. The standard diameter for 12 
inch is 2 inches exactly, and it may 
have been unintentional to specify 9 
inch instead of 12 inch. 

Thanking you, and 
prompt reply, we are 

Very truly yours, 


awaiting your 


Manufacturing Letters—Page 138 


Gentlemen: 

The France Packing Company, after 
a successful career of over twelve 
years in the manufacture of metallic 
packings, about a year ago determined 
to enter into the line of manufacturing 
fibrous packings of all kinds. Since 
that time we have been accumulating a 
stock and are in a position to make 
immediate deliveries on all _ sizes, 
grades and types of fibrous packings. 


We are in a position to name you rock ° 


bottom prices in quantity lots. We be- 
lieve that it would pay you as a large 
user of fibrous packings to give us an 
opportunity to bid on your supplies 
the coming year. Upon request we 
will furnish you with any reasonable 
amount of packing that may be- re- 
quired to give it a sufficient trial. 

We are making all grades of flax, 
Zum core packing, diagonal, spiral and 
asbestos, round or square braided 
packings. We have opened a store at 
165 Lake Street where it is our inten- 
tion to carry a full line of packings in 
order to be in a position to make im- 
mediate deliveries of small orders. 

We are also the representatives of 
the Crosman Engine Governor Com- 
pany and the Pittsburg Gauge and 
Supply Company’s white star oil filter 
and the Bonard elevated piston rod 
lubricator, circulars of which are en- 
closed herewith. 

Should you be in the market for any 
of the articles above enumerated, the 
writer would be pleased to call upon 
you at your convenience to take up the 
matter. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
favorable consideration of this matter, 
we remain 

Very truly yours, 


Mining Letters Page 145 


R. A. Rankin, 
Hawley, Pa. 
My Dear Sir: 
In my letter to you of yesterday I 
forgot to reply to one of your ques- 


Rev. 


tions, namely: in regard to the capi- 
talization of our Company. 


Most people who have visited and in- 
vestigated the mine hold quite the 
contrary idea: that the capitalization 
is quite moderate considering the 
value of the property. Two million 
dollars as the capital of a large mine 
owning 9,000 feet along a promising 
vein of gold is certainly not high. 

In addition to this, the tunnel is now 
some 625 feet, and our latest tele- 
graphic accounts show that the vein 
has within the last 12 or 15 feet of 
tunnel widened out so much that the 
tunnel does not now touch the lower 
side of the vein. No one knows how 
wide the vein is at this point. The ore 
in the breast of the tunnel has been 
assayed and found to be of good pay- 
ing ore, the lowest sample running 
over $40.00 per ton. The careful esti- 
mates of expert miners and engineers 
show that this tunnel has already 
passed through ore of quantity and 
value sufficiently to pay out consider- 
ably more profits than the entire capi- 
talization of the mine. 

If you take advantage of my offer 
you are getting your stock at just 
about half par value, which makes the 
capitalization, so far as your own in- 
vestment is concerned, about one mil- 
lion dollars, or about one-fourth of 
what the mining experts estimate to 
be the value of the ore which is al- 
ready uncovered by the tunnel. 

I trust this will be a sufficient reply 
to your question. Perhaps you only 
intended that you doubted whether the 
capitalization was too high. I am 
glad to have you express such doubts, 
for it gives me the opportunity to lay 
the facts before you. 

Very truly yours, 


eo ££ = 
S. P. Gilbert, 
New Painesville, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith a bunch of printed 
matter from Tenk & Company, our 
agents, which will give you facts about 
this company. As I am making offers 
to comparatively few people, I do not 
print these things at my own expense, 
but utilize theirs, for they are re- 
liable. The bunch is large, but I am 
sending you it all together, hoping to 
make up for lost time and to give you 
all the information that others have 
had, and I hope you will read the 
printed matter through carefully and 
patiently. 

As to raising the money to pay the 
cash balance required, I have some 
little discretion as to the time of pay- 
ment and if you can let me know how 
you are situated as regards raising 
the sum required, I can very likely 
make such terms to you as will meet 
your convenience. At any rate, if you 
will let me know I will make every 
effort to do so, for I would like to see 
you get advantage of this exchange 
before the time has passed by. 

The latest news from the mine is s0 
extremely favorable that I fear the 
offer may be withdrawn at almost any 
time. 

Awaiting your early reply, I remain 

Yours truly, 
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Mining Letters—Page 150 


Gentlemen: 

We have just closed a contract for 
the last fifty feet upon the B tunnel 
and now are in the hill a distance of 
thirty feet. We have let a new contract 
for fifty feet additional. We think that 
two hundred feet more will bring us 
to the ore body, which will be imme- 
diately below the B shaft. Everything 
looks prosperous with reference to the 
property, the bills all being paid, and 
we have an income of about five hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

Nothing has been done with refer- 
ence to the K bonds since last report; 
in fact, I think it will be necessary 
for you and those largely interested 
in said property to meet some time 
in the future and devise some plan for 
the development of this property. It 
does scem too bad that we have such 
an excellent property and no one takes 
any interest in it except me. I am 
ready to hear suggestions from anyone 
and will follow anything I think will 
be of interest to the company. 

Yours truly, 


: Ss 6 6 
Dear Sir: 

I made an assay of an average 
sample of two feet of ore taken from 
the A tunnel today, which gave 14% 
copper. This streak of ore lies imme- 
diately under the hanging wall and 
nearest to it; it continues all along 
the hanging wall in the face of the 
stop. From all appearances, this A 
tunnel is going to prove to be a 
bonanza. Samples from other streaks 
of ore which vary from one to nine 
inches when developed will assay 14% 
to 21% copper. 

Yours truly, 





Culture is a matter of desire; knowl- 
edge is to be had for the asking; and 
education is yours if you want it. All 
men should have a college education 
in order that they may know its 
worthlessness.—H ubbard. 








Backing Sheets 


for typewriters. A composition of gum, linen 
and paper. Saves the roller. Numbered 
margins tell you when you are near the 
bottom of your page. Send for sample. 
BRATTON & RICE Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus Trust & Savings Bldg. 








GOOD POSITIONS secured for Book- 
keeping and Shorthand teachers. Personal co-operation 
assured all worthy candidates. Send for circulars. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio 








School Wanted 


I desire to purchase a commercial school in 
the Eastern States or Middle West, either for 
immediate possession or for August or Sep- 
tember, 1907. 

E. D. McIntosn, Dover, N. H. 








WANTED 
Vol. 1 of The Gregg Writer; will pay good 
price for it, or will buy separate issues. 
CHARLES CURRIER BEALE, 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











WANTED A partner in a well 
established Business 
College located in a city of 200,000 people. 
Party must be able to teach Commercial 
Branches, including penmanship. Fixtures 
are worth $10,000, but right party can secure 
interest for a small amount of money. Address 
“Opportunity, care Gregg Publishing 
Co., 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.” 








FOR SALE 


Only business college in city of 28,000 
must be sold at once. Gregg shorthand 
taught. Excellent quarters, first - class 
equipment, cheap rent. Price, $1750.00. 
%3 cash. Address, A. K. M., care of Gregg 
Writer. 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
Stenographers 
Next Spring! 





Af you going to take the spring examina 
tion in shorthand and typewriting? Ifso, 
LET ME HELP YOU. 1 am anexpert in pre- 
paring students for this examination. Send for 
my free testin Copying and Spacing, and also 
my premium offer if you enroll NOW. My course 
is the cheapest in the country, and THE BEST. 
My advice as to what salary to ask for when ap- 
pointed, and also what department to enter, is 
alone worth a hundred times the tuition. You 
do not know the government service as I do, 
To have the help of an expert is the TRUEST 
ECONOMY. Don't continue to make mistakes 
Do the right thing now, and be satisfied with 
having acted wisely. LET ME GUIDE YOU. 
ICAN MAKE YOU PASS THIS EXAMINA- 
TION IF YOU WILL ONLY LET ME. 





G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires— is always 
ready. The best possible means 
- etting high speed. All this 

a be bel from KIMBALL’S 
Snenmaneain Dictation -Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 





The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 




















A Reasonable Price 
will be paid for the first three num- 
bers of the ‘‘LiGHT LINER’’ and for 
the May 1899 issue of the ‘‘GREGG 
WRITER, Volume II, No. 8. 
ADDRESS “K,” care GREGG WRITER 


, Sa “Have you a good teacher or 
How s This stenographer and typewriter, 
L d . preferably woman, available at once? If so, 

aqaies wire. Papers to follow. Salary seventy- 
five. Must teach Gregg and understand Pitman.” 
This telegram from Supt. W. M. Stevens, Sioux 
City, lowa, Nov. 27. put an Ax teacher just out of a 
@ hard private school position into touch with ideal 
conditions in a good high school without loss of 

time. We need you and we can help you. Write 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 

A Specialty by a Specialist 


E. E. Gaylord, Manager. 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
THE ONE GREAT 


STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
Can it truly be said of 4 other book 





than WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY that it is:— 

The Standard of the Federal and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Govt. Printing Office? 
The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks? In- 
dorsed by every State School Supt.? Univer- 
sally recommended by College residents and 
Educators? The Standard for over 99% of 
the Newspapers? 

UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should You Not Own Such a Pook? 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATZ DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin l’aper editicns. Unsurpassed for 

e.egance ard convenience. 
1116 PAGES AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. "A. 
ET THE BEST. 














SholSeat (Sooke 


on the subjects of spelling, letter =e, 
English, shorthand, typewriting. commercial 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most 
practical business practice, and the best 
pocket dictionary are published by 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT Book COMPANY 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 








FOR S AL Commercial School, lo- 

cated in fine territory 
in eastern state. Doing Good Business. Must 
be sold at once. Bargain. If you mean business 
address “Commercial,” care of Grerg Writer 














< Keep Your Light: 
Gy Keenan 


R. Or 


OT aday passes without one or 
more vacancies being placed on 
our books. We want teachers 

of Penmanship, Shorthand and all 
Commercial branches at salaries from 


$75 to $125 per month. 
Free Registration. ‘No Position, No Pay.” 


1. COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
2. GENERAL 1 EACHERS 
3. BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT 
Meet us at the Cleveland Convention and send now for 
Registration Form G. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Broadway, New York 
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THE STENOGRAPHER’S DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is now ready 

It gives detailed information about 
Postal Rates on all kinds of articles, 


Money, Weights and Measures; Success 
Talks, Business Law and Practice, 








SOLD - RENTED 


Machines Shipped for Inspection 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ne Beeieay 58 Plymouth G 
3 wa 5 
0 nel St. 


Speed in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
aa pe BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
It’s a whole mine of information 38 Bromfeld St. 715 S St. 


for every First Class Stenographer or 
“ ome pate for a trial sub- RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
tion t > 1 605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 


scription to THE STENOGRAPHER 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 


(3 months) we’ll give you complete copy 
of ENGLISH MASTERPIECES, the 
817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Desk Encyclopedia referred to above, 

and the magazine for three months. 

The Monthly has Departments 

Devoted to all the Leading Systems of 1011 Golden Gate 

Shorthand, to Rapid Typewriting, to 

English, and to Business Practice. Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 


The Stenographer 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 











Practical Pointers for Shorthand 
Students .. By Frank Rutherford 


HORTHAND HOUSANDS of stenographers fail each year through lack 

TUDENTS of a thorough acquaintance with the details of their work. 
Every earnest, ambitious student or stenographer should 
have a copy of Frank Rutherford’s “‘PrRacTicaAL PoINTERS 
FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS.” 


RACTICAL 
Denes 


The book is divided into four parts 


1. THe Stupy or SHORTHAND. Full of helpful sugges- 
tions for both students and advanced writers. 


2. Asout TYPEWRITING. Deals with every phase of type- 
writing, and explains the uses of all the recent devices, such 
as the Annular Scale, the use of the typewriter in connection 
with Card Systems; explains all about manifolding, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. 

3. THE STENOGRAPHER IN THE OFFICE. Suggestions about applying fora position ; how to deal 
with technical words, names and addresses, etc. Special suggestions for stenographers engaged 
in the following lines: Law, Insurance, Railroad and Steamship offices, Public Stenographers. 

4. ABouT REPORTING. How to become a Reporter; Getting up Speed; Reporting Sermons, 
Lectures, Political Meetings, Deliberative Bodies, Court Work, etc. 


The Western Penman says: ““Many a young stenographer, and old one, too, might be 
drawing a much nicer salary check from reading and heeding Mr. Rutherford’s sugges- 
tions. It is an excellent little book for students of any system and a good paying invest- 
ment for any young person preparing for stenographic work in any capacity.” 


131 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price 50 cents 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY CHICAGO 
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Hapgoods Helps School Proprietors 





Tomorrow’s success depends upon your ability to create a 
market for what you are producing today. There is an oppor- 
tunity for every young man; Hapgoods finds that opportunity. 


WE MAINTAIN TWELVE OFFICES in the business centers of the 
United States and Europe and supply 20,000 firms with competent office help. 


WE WANT TO CO-OPERATE WITH SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 
which means a dependable guarantee that your students will become sa¢isficd 
bookkeepers and stenographers—not perpetual ‘‘knockers.’’ It costs you 
nothing to line up with us on this proposition and 7¢ means dollars to you, 


SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION; 
get our proposition and reach out for new business. 


HAPGOODS 


Suite 1048 Hartford Building, Chicago 


London, Eng. Pittsburg San Francisco St. Paul 
New York Cleveland Washington Minneapolis 
St. Louis Seattle Philadelphia Milwaukee 








ecause keen, discriminating 


business men know that 





Monarch Operators can do 





more work with less fatigue, 


: t= 
$< So 4 ° 
2 Monarch Visible ; / they are buying the 
Full Sight Open Front 


MONARCH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


That is why the Western Union Telegraph Company purchased 
65 Monarchs for their employees who lost machines in the San 
Francisco disaster. Send for literature 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A long-felt need with 
all Stenographers....... 








—Typewriter 
Backing Sheets 


Why you should use our Sheets: 


It saves time, by showing how near you are 
to the bottom of your paper. It is numbered 
for single spacing. 

It gives easy touch and deadens the sound, 
as it is more pliable than a platen roller. 

It improves letters and carbon duplicates, 
prevents slipping of paper and wrinkling of 
carbons and papers. 

It prevents eraser from tearing paper and 
makes carbon paper last twice as long. 

It saves the type and roller from wearing 
out, protects the roller from indentation, and 
lengthens the life of the machine. 

It makes an old roller equal to the new, 
smooth one, and worn type give a uniform im- 
pression 

The intrinsic value of our sheets to the user, 
compared with the insignificant cost, is be- 
yond comparison. 


Shorthand 

Dictionary 

fz \ Contains the 

i outlines for 

Gregg about 7,000 
Shorthand words. 


Dictionary Bound in Rus- 

sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 
“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”—G. 8S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





All who try them are pleased. 
$1.00 per Dozen, Letter or Legal Size. Sent to any address, postpaid, 


for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 


BRATTON, RICE & CO. 
Chicago 


Suite 10, Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ONE GREGG WRITER 
SAYS 


“I saw your ad in the Gregg Writer, for the Professional Edition, so 
here is $1.00 for a year of Perambulus letters and English Studies you 
have been telling about.”’ 


Sometimes the Gregg readers forget to mention that their attention 
was directed to these treats through this paper. 


In such cases we can only guess, and Mr. Gregg fails to get full credit 
for the loyalty of his subscribers. 


A dollar subscription from any source brings the subscriber as much; 
but it will help all of us a little if you say “Here is a dollar for the 
good things you advertise in THE GREGG WRITER.”’ 


We wiil not mention them here, but will refer you to back numbers of 
this magazine for mention of the principal features now running in 
THE AMERICAN PENMAN, Professional Edition, published at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Are you missing them? From three to ten teachers a 
day have been adding their names to the roll for a number of weeks. 
$1.00 a year in advance. Sample 10 cents 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 


by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 














The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.20 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
)in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 — 4 ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington N 


The Williams Manufacturing wel Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, al] leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S ial 2300 absolutely new Vistble Sholes 
pec. machines built to sell for § 70O0— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogue list 
of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ml. 








The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 














E make a specialty of Business 

College catalogues and for 

that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of,and will supply any cut you 
want free of charge. 


Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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Two.Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest ‘every JOURNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be hadat any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 
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Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “*Ames’ Copy Slips.” 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
able copy-slips (4% x 8 inches), devotedto Writ- | Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and Devoted to the entire range of the penman's art 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, | —Writing, Flourishing, Lettering, etc. Many 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- | Standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, Regular Price 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of Our Sacrifice Price......,. 
copies of this work have been sold. 

Regular Price, per set 
Our Sacrifice Price. 











’ Lor A handsome pin or button 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency LE) representing the two ellipt 
cal figures on which the sys- 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York temis founded; blueand white 
Recommends college and normal graduates, enamel with gold lettering 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges and cee and gold border. Sent post- 
schools. : paid, 30cents. State whether 
The Agency receives many calls for commer- pin or button desired. 
os peamnens aoe public and private schools, G Pp bi hi C Chi 
and business colleges. re uDlishin On. oe oe 1cago 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager Be 6 é 
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TYPEWRITER 


exhibits comprised one of the most interesting and successful 
features of the great NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW, held 
in Madison Square Garden, New York City, last month. 


AT THE SIXTH 


National Business Show 


WHICH TAKES PLACE IN THE 


Coliseum, Chicago 
March 16th to 23rd, 1907 


there will be exhibited and demonstrated the most complete 
and varied collection of writing machines—and of all other 
modern business appliances as well — that have yet been 
gathered under one roof. 

In every way the Chicago Show will be the largest and 
best ever organized. No person in any line of business who 
is really alive to his opportunities can afford to miss this event. 


To Manufacturers 
We have but very little space remaining unsold even at 
this early date, and if you want a share of the profits that 


result from an exhibit of your goods in the coming Show, it is 
imperative that you make a selection now. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO-DAY TO 


COCHRANE G PAYNE 


me MANAGERS 


1611 Great Northern Bldg., CHICAGO 


Teiephone, Harrison 966 
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Now READY 


Designed for Speed! 
Built to last! 


Sold Under the Positive Guarantee of being 


as Good as Money and Skill can Produce 








Model No. 8 Model No. 9 
Has 38 keys producing 76 characters Has 43 keys producing 86 characters 


Handsome Catalogue for the asking 











Experienced typewriter men wanted—Salesmen who have good jobs now— 
the kind that are satisfied where they are—can learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with— 


The Arithmograph Company 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Majestic Building, Chicago 


Sales Agencies Throughout the World 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 











extends a hand to help the Smith 
Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New Yorx 











For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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TYPEWRITER 


exhibits comprised one of the most interesting and successful 
features of the great NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW, held 
in Madison Square Garden, New York City, last month. 


AT THE SIXTH 


National Business Show 


WHICH TAKES PLACE IN THE 


Coliseum, Chicago 
March 16th to 23rd, 1907 


there will be exhibited and demonstrated the most complete 
and varied collection of writing machines—and of all other 
modern business appliances as well — that have yet been 
gathered under one roof. 

In every way the Chicago Show will be the largest and 
best ever organized. No person in any line of business who 
is really alive to his opportunities can afford to miss this event. 


To Manufacturers 


We have but very little space remaining unsold even at 
this early date, and if you want a share of the profits that 
result from an exhibit of your goods in the coming Show, it is 
imperative that you make a selection now. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO-DAY TO 


COCHRANE @G PAYNE 


MANAGERS 


1611 Great Northern Bldg., CHICAGO 


Teiephone, Harrison 966 
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DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 
ALL THE TIME 


WHY’? 














GUARANTEED BY 
UNDERWOOD IYPEWRITER Co. 


NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 
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